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“The Mouseketeer Express!” 


The dream wagon of every Mouse- 
keteer! Each side of bright orange 
body shows Pluto dashing away with 
wagon and Mickey Mouse trying to 
stop him! Sparkling white wheels 
striped in orange to match body. 
Large semi pneumatic tires. Congo 
Graphite Bearings for super speed! 
For excitement with your Mouse- 
keboodle this is it! 


(Body size 34” x 15%" x 4".) Same model avoilable 
with lorger wheels. 


“The Mouseketeer Coaster!" 


Loads of fun for young Mouseketeers. 
Brilliant turquoise blue body has 
Donald Duck pulling Hughie and 
Dewey in a wagon as fast as they can 
go with Louie trailing. Sparkling white 
wheels. You'll be the sharpest 
Meeseketeer in the block with this 
wagon. 

(Body size 24” x 12" x 3%4".) 


“The Meeseketeer Scooter!" 


The large Mouseketeer emblem on 
the front of this streamline little 
scooter immediately identifies you 
as a Meeseketeer. There's an extra 
broad foot rest for your feet. It's fun 
for every Meeseketeer to race along 
on this flashy red scooter! 

{frome 24° eng, 25° height. righ oray wheels 
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World's Largest Manufacturers of Coaster Wagons and Scooters 


RADIO STEEL & MFG. CO., CHICAGO 35 






See Mouseketeer Wagons and 


AS Scooter at your neighborhood 
ET) department, hardware or toy store. 
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Many of our readers will recognize Karen 
Pendleton as the pioneer lass on the cover of 
this issue. The young actress makes the ac- 
quaintance of Indians John War Eagle and Iron 
Eyes Cody, as Leslie Bradley looks on. Our 
color photograph is by Edward Jones. 


TO OUR READERS: This issue of the Mickey Mouse Club 

Magazine is the first to contain advertising. A limited amount of 

advertising will appear in future issues of the magazine. We pledge 

to you that all the advertising which appears in our pages will be 

in keeping with the high standards we have set for the magazine. 
THE STAFF 


It is long before the birth of Christ. 
At Stonehenge, in England, the 
Druid priests gather in the oak groves 
to celebrate the harvest festival, the 
season in autumn which is the end of 
an old year and the beginning of a 
new one. 

A crowd of men and women watch 
as the Chief Druid puts a torch to a 
pile of wood and fire creeps up. Some 
draw closer to the fire, glancing fear- 
fully at the dark wood behind them. 
The priest is intoning the prayer to 
Samhain, mighty lord of the dead. 
Now Samhain will release the souls 
of those who have died during the 
past year, and for the next 48 hours 
these spirits will be free to roam 
about the earth. It is a dread and 
mystic time. It might be well to offer 
gifts to the god, so that the sufferings 


of the wicked will be lightened. 

Several hundred years go by. 
Christianity comes to Britain. The 
festival of the harvest is still cele- 
brated and the souls of the dead are 
still remembered each autumn. But 
the Church changes the observance. 
November 1 becomes All Saints’ Day, 
or All Hallows. It isa time when all 
the good souls are honored. And No- 
vember 2 is set aside for the people to 
pray for those poor souls who still 
dwell in Purgatory. Everyone has for- 
gotten the old Druids, with their 
great Samhain. 

But still, on All Hallows Eve, old 
wives stir and whisper in their chim- 
ney corners. “This is the night the 
spirits go abroad. Better keep to home 
tonight.” And again, “Everyone 
knows the devil roams free on All 


Hallows Eve, and the witches and 
warlocks hold revel on the hilltops. 
List! You can hear them rushing by 
on the wind.” 

The children creep to bed and pull 
the covers over their ears while the 
older folk set a table with a fresh, 
white cloth and put out food. The 
spirits might visit the house, and woe 
to the family that has not set out re- 
freshment for them. Better build up 
the fire, too, for the poor souls are 
always cold. 

Of course, a night when ghosts are 
so free is a good time to try to see into 
the future. One brave old man totters 
to the crossroads and cups his hand 
to his ear. He stands listening to the 
wind tell of all the things that will 
happen in the coming year. At least 
he thinks he does, but he can never be 





sure, On his way home he sees a cat! 
The little animal is stalking, velvet- 
footed, along a fencetop. The aged 
one breaks into a staggering run, 
reaches his house and slams the door 
shut behind him. Just in time! Every 
one knows that cats are the devil’s 
companions. Better not to meet one 
on Hallowe’en. But fright has shaken 
the old man so that he can’t remem- 
ber what the wind told him. 

A young girl is determined to see 
who her husband will be. There is a 
formula that never fails. She stands 
before her mirror, eating an apple 
and brushing her hair. The image of 
the man who will marry her will ap- 
pear in the glass. As she watches, a 
man’s form seems to stand next to 
her. Who is it ? She can’t be sure—the 
light is too dim. Forgetting in her 


excitement that shé mustn’t turn to 
look behind her, the curious girl 
whirls around. He’s gone! Now she 
can’t tell who he was—and she won’t 
have another chance to try until next 
Hallowe’en. 

That was then—and this is now! 
Today, we don’t believe in goblins 
and witches. But we still celebrate 
Hallowe'en. Bonfires burn brightly 
on October 31st, although no one re- 
members the great Samhain fires of 
the harvest festival. We carve pump- 
kins with fantastic faces, and put 
candles inside. But who recalls the 
story of the first jack-o’-lantern, 
made to commemorate a stingy man 
named Jack. He couldn’t go to Heav- 
en because he was too mean. And 
the devil wouldn’t have him because 
he played so many jokes on Old Nick. 


illustrated by PAUL HARTLEY 


So poor Jack was doomed to wander 
forever, betwixt and between, light- 
ing his way with a pumpkin lantern. 

Black paper cats decorate our Hal- 
lowe’en parties, even though no one 
believes that cats are the devil’s com- 
panions, and we masquerade as 
witches, although there are no such 
things as witches. 

But every Hallowe’en the eerie cry 
of earth demons is still heard in our 
land. They slink through shadows, 
making strange noises and clad in 
outlandish garb. They ring doorbells 
and demand gifts from mortals. How- 
ever, they are smaller, less powerful 
spirits than the old dwellers in dark- 
ness and they may soap windows, but 
they can’t carry folks off to serve the 
goblins. All it takes to bribe a Hallo- 
we’en ghost these days is a candy bar! 














Stories of the Storytellers: AR SOP | 


illustrated by FRANK ARMITAGE 





by Frank A. Reilly 


crippled slave with an ugly face, 
born more than 600 years before 
Christ, was perhaps the greatest 
storyteller of all time. His name was 
Aesop, and he was a true storyteller. 
He told his stories of talking animals; 
he did not write them down. 

What kind of stories did this afflic- 
ted man tell that they lived for 2500 
years ? The answer is simple : in each 
of his tales there were a few words 
that revealed the basic principles of 
truth and goodness that light the 
lives of human beings. Aesop inspired 
king and commoner alike. 

It is a pity that we know so little 
about this man with the twisted body 
and the wise and witty mind. We are 
told he lived in ancient Greece. Per- 
haps he was brought there from 
Africa. In his youth he seems to have 
amused people with his grotesque 
appearance; he was a sort of court 
jester to several masters. But his tales 
of talking animals were told again 
and again and passed from mouth to 
mouth. And the fame of Aesop grew. 
He was released from bondage and 
summoned to the court of mighty 
Croesus, King of Lydia. 

The wise men of all Greece were 
assembled there in the court of the 
rich and powerful monarch. But 
Aesop matched wits with the best of 
them. And though they laughed at 
his humorous stories, they also 
respected his wisdom. He became the 
prime favorite of the king, his trusted 
confidant and emissary. 

Croesus sent Aesop on missions to 
Corinth and Athens, where he 
charmed the people through the 
simple eloquence of his animal tales. 
Later he journeyed to Delphi. There 
he told his final tale. The Delphians 
were too proud to understand his 





ANDROCLES AND THE LION 


simple stories. They thought he 
mocked them and so they condemned 
him to death. Aesop was pushed to 
his doom from a high cliff. 

But that was not the end of the 
great storyteller. It was the begin- 
ning of immortality. His fables were 
remembered and repeated by word of 
mouth for hundreds of years, until 
they were at last written down in the 
form of Greek verses by a man named 
Babrius. Today, after 2500 years, 
Aesop’s words of wisdom are still 


THEIFO%AND THE GRAPES 
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THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 


with us. They have been translated 
into every known language. 

Aesop did not originate the animal 
fable. In Egypt, long before Aesop 
was born, people were telling and 
writing down stories about animals. 
But Aesop did enrich the literary 
form in which animal characters are 
given human traits and motives. He 
invested certain animals with char- 
acteristics which have remained un- 
changed throughout the centuries: 
the wise owl, the greedy pig, the sly 


THE WOLF 





and cunning fox, the innocent lamb, 
the stubborn, stupid donkey, the 
lordly lion. 

All the other tellers of animal tales 
through the ages owe much to Aesop, 
as do those who listen to the tales and 
those who read them. In Androcles 
and the Lion, The Hare and the Tor- 
toise, The Dog in the Manger, The 
Wolf in Sheep’s Clothing, The Fox 
and the Grapes and the numerous 
others we have all learned simple 
rules for living smarter, happier lives. 


IN SHEEP'S CLOTHING 





illustrated by ANNE SIBERELL 





Written and Photographed by Pat and Roy E. Disney 


Switzerland’s jagged Alps are famous around the world 
as a playground for skiers and climbers. But this is the 
story of a few hardy people who live and work high on 
the steep meadows, for they are the true people of the 
mountains. 

Down the center of the country, through a narrow, fer- 
tile valley flanked by towering peaks, flows the Rhone, 
Switzerland’s largest river. Many smaller valleys lead 
away to north and south, and above one of these perches 
Chandolin (Shahn-do-leén), which, during the winter 
is the highest populated village in all Europe. 

In summertime, the sixty-five townspeople live in 
tiny huts further up the mountain, tending their cattle 
and goats and farming the highest meaduws. They also 
sell lumber to the valley below, sliding the logs down 
the steep mountainsides. The autumn harvests are 
brought to Chandolin to be stored. The provisions must 
last until spring, for eight miles of snow and ice will 
soon separate them from their nearest neighbors. 

When winter first begins to blanket the mountains, 
some of the villagers move to the valley town of Sierre, 
to make their living and send their children to school. 
Less than thirty remain in Chandolin all year. To them, 
skiing is not a sport, but a means of transportation. 

Every morning, six days a week, the village’s five 
children ski up to school. Their classroom, which also 


serves as the town meeting hall, has two rows of rough- 
hewn tables which act as desks. On the wall is a small 
blackboard and a map of Switzerland, and through the 
windows they can see the Matterhorn. School is in ses- 
sion until four, and although their ages range from five 
to thirteen, they all have the same lessons: reading, 
writing and arithmetic. They must also learn French, 
for in this area the high mountain people speak a pe- 
culiar dialect made up of French and German, with a 
few Italian words thrown in for good measure. Natives 
of the valley below, only a few miles away, can hardly 
understand them. 

After school they must ski back downhill to their 
homes and help with the chores. There are cows and 
goats to be cleaned and fed, water to be carried from 
the spring, firewood to be cut, and grain to be ground 
for flour; and when work is done and supper is finished, 
it is time for bed. 

Only on Sundays, after church, is there any spare 
time. They have invented games to play — on skis — 
but the days are short and gone almost before they 
know it. And even Sunday is often spoiled by a storm, 
so that they must stay indoors and play by candlelight. 
But these children have learned to make the most of 
their rugged life, and they are happy in their lofty 
Alpine homes. 





Chandolin’s youngest resident lags In these quaint houses, the living quarters are built right over 
behind his elders on a snowy street. the barns. Cattle and goats are kept downstairs all winter long. 





A few of Chandolin’s 30 townspeople gather for a 
chat on the tiny main street. In the summer, most 
villagers are too busy for meetings like this one. 





Roofs full of snow protect the families below from the severe cold. 
Houses are crowded logether to leave more land for grazing. 








Whether in Chandolin or some nearby resort, 
the Swiss love to ski. They are among the 
world’s best at the thrilling, speedy sport. 


Chandolin’s young citizens learn to ski 
as soon as they have learned to walk. 
Often skiing is the only way to travel 
on the steep Alpine slopes. 





illustrated by A. THADDEUS ROARK 








D” you ever wonder why the rain 
falls or why it snows? Well, it’s 
quite simple when you understand 
how Mother Nature’s water cycle 
works. It’s like a giant wheel that 
never stops rolling along, working 
while you play and while you sleep. 

In order to understand how this 
wheel works, let’s start with each part 
and see how they all work together 
as a team. 

When Mom hangs the clothes out 
on the wash line to dry, this becomes 
one part of the wheel, called evapo- 
ration. As the sun heats the clothes it 
causes the moisture to float away. 
Because warm air is lighter than cold 
air, the warm air and the moisture 
rise together. 

As they rise higher and higher, the 
air begins to cool and when it reaches 
several thousand feet up the cool air 
shrinks and cannot hold the water 
any longer. When this happens, the 
water becomes visible and forms into 
tiny droplets. Millions of these drop- 
lets all floating together form what 
we see as a cloud. You can make a 
cloud by blowing warm air on a cool 
window pane. The same thing hap- 
pens in the sky except the moisture 
condenses on fine particles of dust 
instead of the window glass. This 
part of the wheel is called conden- 
sation. 

As the tiny drops of water get 
colder they begin to freeze into ice 
crystals and soon we have snowflakes. 
When they get too heavy and start 
to fall, it brings us to the third part 


of the wheel called precipitation, 
which means falling. If the air gets 
warmer on the way down, the snow- 
flakes melt and fall to earth as rain- 
drops. If the air is cold near the 
ground, as it is in the wintertime, 
then they fall all the way as snow- 
flakes. 

There you have the complete wheel 
or cycle, evaporation, or the rising 
up part, condensation, the forming 
into water droplets and precipitation, 
the falling back to earth part. Night 
and day, week after week, year after 
year, this process goes on never stop- 
ping to rest. 


Because our world is becoming 
filled with more people, more busi- 
nesses and factories, the need for 
water is becoming greater as each day 
passes. For this reason we should 
never waste this precious fluid. 

We can help Mother Nature do a 
bigger job with the water cycle if we 
plant the land with trees, shrubs and 
crops. This will help slow down the 
water and let it fill the lakes, streams 
and natural underground reservoirs. 

If we take good care of the land, 
Mother Nature will always keep us 
well supplied as the water cycle goes 
rolling along. 
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A camel doubles as a ‘plow-horse’ in lands where horses could not live. 


I am a camel. And I’m quite proud 
of the fact that camels have been 
helping man carry his burdens since 
long before the birth of Christ. 

Nature created the first camel 
over fifty million years ago. This 
early model camel was a little fellow 
no bigger than a jackrabbit, and he 
was born in America—which makes 
me sort of an honorary American. 

Of course, these first pre historic 
camels did not stay in their home- 
land. 

As ages passed, they wandered to 
other parts of the world. 

Some migrated to South America 
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illustrated by WALT PEREGOY 


and in time evolved into what we 
now call llamas. 

Others wandered north into the 
frozen wastes of Siberia and evolved 
into big, two-humped fellows called 
Bactrian camels. 

And my own ancestors moved to 
the barren, sandy wastelands called 
the Sahara Desert of North Africa. 

The story of the evolution of cam- 
els is one of the best examples of the 
way Nature adapts us to our sur- 
roundings. For instance, the camels 
that moved south needed to be small 
so they could live in the mountainous 
regions of South America—so Nature 


Animal Autobiographies: 


THE CAMEL 


by Charles Shows 


A stout beast can carry over*five hundred pounds! 


made them small and graceful, with 
small agile feet for climbing around 
on steep mountainsides. 

The camels that migrated north 
to Siberia would have frozen, but 
Nature helped them grow long, 
shaggy coats of warm, woolly hair 
for protection against the sub-zero 
temperatures. 

And, although I’m no beauty, I 
am specially designed by Nature to 
live in the desert. For instance, my 
feet have grown big and wide, almost. 
like snowshoes, to keep me from bog- 
ging down in the soft sand. And 
since sandstorms are quite common 
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around here, I have developed the 
ability to zip my nose tightly to 
keep out the dust. My eyelids are 
so thin that I can see through them 
even when they are closed. This 
helps me to weather even the worst 
desert windstorm. 

Since food as well as water is 
scarce in the desert, Nature gave me 
a most unusual “lunchbox.” The 
hump on my back is really a store- 
house of fat which comes in handy 
when marching across great stretches 
of barren desert. 

I do not store water in my hump 
or anywhere else, but I can go as long 


A desert man’s wealth is measured by the number of his camels. 





as several weeks without a drink be- 
cause Nature has taught me to con- 
serve every drop of water in my body. 
I’m careful not to sweat because that 
would waste valuable moisture. 

Down through the ages, large cara- 
vans of camels have carried cargoes 
of valuable goods across this vast sea 
of sand. Once as many as 5,000 cam- 
els were banded together in long 
trains for protection against robbers 
and wild beasts. 

I am often called the “Ship of the 
Desert” because I carry burdens 
across trackless oceans of sand where 
there are no sign posts and caravans 





Man has yet to invent a better Ship of the Desert. 


navigate by the sun and stars like 
ships at sea. 

And I am more than a beast of 
burden, I furnish man with most of 
the necessities of life in a land that 
is poor. From the camel, desert tribes- 
men got milk for their babies, leather 
to make their sandals, meat for their 
tables, and camel hair to weave into 
the tents they call their homes. 

And so it looks as if I will go on 
serving my friend, man, for centuries 
to come because man has not yet 
invented a machine that can adapt 
itself so perfectly to the rugged life 
of the Sahara Desert. 
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Little-known 
animals of America 


Many American animals are very well known. 
We see mountain lions and coyotes in zoos. 
Thousands of books have pictures of deer and 
buffalo, squirrels and rabbits. On these pages 
are drawings of six animals which may not be 
so familiar to all of us. They are all natives of 
the United States, but because they live in 
remote places, where few men ever go, or 
because they roam about only at night, they 
are seldom seen. 


aguarundi 


The Jaguarundi spends his day sleeping, 
well hidden in a brushy shelter. Like 
many cats, he does all his prowling at 
night. He lives in the desert region, 
near the Rio Grande in Texas. 
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This animal, which is often Gp 
mistaken for a raccoon, is found “47 4p 
in the United States from 
Oregon to Alabama. He hunts 
and plays at night. In the 
daytime he stays in his den. 


celot 


—— Although he looks fierce, the ocelot is 
not much larger than a house cat. He 

will make a nice pet if he’s captured 

young enough. His home is in the 

lower Rio Grande Valley. 





rmadillo 


The slow-moving armadillo is 
protected from his natural enemies 
by the hard, bony shell that 
covers the upper part of his body. 
He lives in the dense cover of 
tall grass, or in thorny thickets in 
the states of Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas and Oklahoma. 





















ika 


This egg-shaped little animal lives high up in 
the Rocky Mountains. Pikas are also 

called whistling hares because they make a 
shrill, high-pitched whistling noise. 


arten 


A member of the weasel family, 
the marten lives in the northern 
evergreen forests. Like his 
cousins, the Siberian sable and 
the stone marten, the American 
marten has rich, soft fur. 









If you will look closely at the pictures on 
these pages, you will see that they are 
made up almost entirely of straight lines. 
That is because the artist, Edwin Rawley, 
lost both his hands in World War II. It is 
hard for him to draw a curved line with his 
artificial hands, so he uses many short, 
straight lines. Mr. Rawley is in charge of 
fur bearing animals for the Utah State 
Department of Fish and Game. 
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AVAJO 


by Dwight Hauser 


photographs by BETTY 0’CONNOR 





In the southwest section of the 
United States, corners of four states 
—Utah, Colorado, Arizona and New 
Mexico—meet. Here the Navajo Indi- 
ans have lived for thousands of years. 

The Navajos live in small mud 
huts called hogans, which always 
face the east to meet the rising sun. 

The great rock formations in 
Monument Valley have deep reli- 
gious meaning for the Navajos for 
they consider them to be the dwell- 
ing places of their many gods. And 
almost everything the Navajos do is 
based upon their worship of these 
gods. 

Navajos live in families, with the 
oldest woman as head of the family. 
But even very young girls have duties 
and responsibilities. The Navajo girl 
in these pictures is the eldest grand- 
daughter in her family. 

Ever since she was seven Eldest 
Granddaughter has had full charge 
of the herd of goats and sheep. 

Even her play is a reflection of her 
duties. The little toy sheep and goats 
which she fashions from clay, are 
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symbols of the real herd she’ll own 
when she is head of a family. 

Part of her job is to keep a careful 
check on the food and water supply. 
If the goats and sheep should eat up 
all the grass, or the water supply be- 
come low, she would report to the 
family and they would move the herd 
to a new location. 

The sheep and goats are a very 
important part of the Navajos’ exis- 
tence. From them they get wool, 
which is carded, dyed and spun into 
yarn, from which blankets are woven. 

The pattern of each blanket tells a 
Navajo legend, and it is believed that 
a break should always be left in the 
edge of the blanket, so that evil spir- 
its may get out, and good ones enter. 

But, according to Navajo tradi- 
tion, Eldest Granddaughter’s child- 
hood is nearly over. Many rituals 
and ceremonies must be performed 
according to Navajo custom, to pre- 
pare her for marriage. 

These ceremonies, which bring a 
Navajo girl from childhood to 
womanhood, usually last four days. 





During this time she must perform 
many duties. So that she will always 
be industrious, she must grind all the 
corn that is used. On the fourth day, 
a ceremonial cake will be baked from 
the corn she has ground. 

One of the most interesting things 
about Navajo life is the sand paint- 
ing. Medicine men put these designs 
on a base of white sand, using pow- 
dered charcoal, ground rocks, and 
minerals for the colors. 

Sand paintings are made for the 
purpose of getting the gods to come 
and look at them. Then, the Navajos 
believe, if the gods are pleased they 
will grant many requests. In this 
case, the gods may be asked to bless 
Eldest Granddaughter. 

Soon the eligible bachelors will at- 
tend a dance, which will announce 
Eldest Granddaughter’s intention to 
marry. 

For her “debutante ball,” Eldest 
Granddaughter will wear her finest 
clothes and prettiest jewelry. She'll 
dance with many young men. From 
among them she’ll choose a husband. 








hese pictures tell a story of a Navajo girl: (1) Navajos live in 

hogans, which face the east to meet the rising sun. (2) Her play 
houses are fashioned after the hogan in which she lives. (3) She’s 
had charge of the herd since she was seven. (4) Soon she'll be 
married, so her grandmother weaves a blanket as a present. 
(5) Medicine men make a sand painting asking the gods to bless 
her marriage. (6) During the last days of childhood she must 
grind all the corn that is used. (7) She and her friend have some 
fun with the ceremony. (8) Now she is groomed for her “‘debu- 
tante ball,” after which she'll be ready to marry. 
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Johnny Iremain 


Adapted from the book JOHNNY TREMAIN, by Esther Forbes 


illustrated by HERB RYMAN 
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Esther Forbes’ novel, Johnny Tremain, although 
first published only in 1943, has already achieved 
high acclaim as a junior classic. The work is now 
being adapted for television. In publishing this 
condensation, the editors of the Mickey Mouse 
Club Magazine have tried to preserve the drama 
and excitement of the original. If you enjoy this 
brief account of Johnny Tremain’s adventures at 
the time of the American Revolution, we believe 
you will find even greater pleasure in reading 
his complete story in Esther Forbes’ book, which 
is published by Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Johnny Tremain took the silver cup from its flannel bag and 
looked at it as if his very life depended upon it. It was his 
only possession. During the past few years it had never been 
far out of reach. On it, deeply engraved, was a strange crest 
—the image of an eye rising like the morning sun, and the 
words, “Let there be Lyte?’ 

In that crest was the secret of the boy’s identity, for Lyte 
was his middle name. But how he had come by the right to 
the name, he did not know. His mother, during her final 
illness, had told him so little about the family origin and 
history. He knew only this: that if he was ever in dire 
trouble or need, he was to present the silver goblet to 
Jonathan Lyte, the wealthiest and most powerful merchant 
in Boston town. 

Perhaps the time his mother had feared had come at last 
for 17-year-old Johnny Tremain. Deeply troubled and un- 
certain, the lad leaned against a piling on the harbor dock. 

Until now, his future had seemed assured. As was the 
custom of the period, he had been bound out to one of 
Boston’s finest silversmiths for a number of years, and given 
a good living in return for learning the trade. His job had 
suited him, for he loved to make beautiful things of metal. 
Grandpa Lapham, his employer, and all the master’s family 
treated him with kindness and respect. 

In time, Johnny knew, when his bonded days were over, 
he would marry pretty Priscilla Lapham, now sixteen. and 
they would own the shop together. Life and the future had 
looked bright and wonderful. 

Then the accident had happened! 

A doltish, mean-minded fellow apprentice named Dove, 
jealous of Johnny’s skill, and of the love of Cilla, had given 
him a faulty crucible in order to ruin an important pouring 
of silver. Trying to save the casting, Johnny had burned his 
right hand so severely that it seemed it must be beyond 
repair. Johnny’s promising career was over almost before 
it began! 

Proud and stubbornly independent, the boy wouldn’t be 
kept in pity and charity, even by the people who loved him 
like a son and a future son-in-law. So he had gone from the 
Lapham’s, the place that had been his home for two years, 
despite the pleadings of Cilla, her mother and her grand- 
father. He had gone with only the silver cup, and the worn 
clothes on his back. 

The sharp toll of a ship’s bell broke into Johnny's dark 
musings. Far out on the bay, beyond the other masted craft, 
two British men-of-war lay at anchor, alert to whatever 
trouble might suddenly erupt in this port where history 
was in the making. Though they were too far away for 
Johnny to see the English marines on their decks, the sound 
of their hour bells came clear to his ears. 

Nearer to the wharves, three British merchant ships lay 
quietly in the tide. They carried cargoes of tea from London. 
‘This merchandise had ror a dangerous anger in many of 
the Massachusetts colonists, especially among legions of 
Boston citizens who called themselves Sons of Liberty. For 
the British Parliament had levied a heavy tax on tea, and 
the colonies were not represented in Parliament. Half the 
people of Boston believed that the landing of the tea would 
be an act of tyranny on the part of King George. The other 
half thought it perfectly correct in the relations of the 
mother country and her American colonies. 

Johnny had heard angry talk about taxation without 
representation, about the rights of people, about liberty, 
about the violation of what all Englishmen regarded as 
their sacred freedoms, whether they lived in the British Isles 
or in the colonies overseas. But the boy was inclined to re- 
gard much of this talk and what lay behind it as treasonable. 
He was a loyal subject of the crown. In the name-calling of 
the day, he was proudly a Tory. 

This was a time, he thought, studying his silver goblet, 
when a man had to take sides; when people had to make 
decisions. It was a hard time to be idle, homeless, with no 
job or possessions,—an object of suspicion from both sides 
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on the great issues at stake. 

A flock of gulls squawked like rusty 
hinges in squabble for scraps of food 
some children in bright dresses were 
tossing into the water. It brought a pang 
of hunger to the boy. How would he eat? 
He was a beggar with a useless hand. 
He was a bound boy still obligated to 
the man to whom his mother had con- 
tracted him. 

Once more, in the clear afternoon air, 
the clang of ships’ bells rose across the 
unruffied bay. An hour had passed while 
he tarried on the wharf. It was as if the 
pulsing bells were saying: “Time is run- 
ning swiftly. Better do what you must, 
before it’s too late!” 

The two men-of-war seemed to have 
moved a little closer in. Their dark ports. 
hid the guns that could flame and bellow 
at any threat on shore that General 
Gage and his English soldiers might not 
be able to control. The vessels with the 
tea still lay unloaded, innocent as doves, 


their reflections lovely in the limpid sea. 


Get going, the bells had said. Johnny 
moved away from the wharf. 

It was not like him to be easily de- 
feated, even by disaster which had 
ruined his hand and his career as a fine 
craftsman. He was a boy of courage and 
spirit, not easily depressed. He had faith 
in his mother’s promise that this man 
Jonathan Lyte, would help him. But it 
galled the 17-year-old orphan to present 
himself as a penniless begger, no matter 
how well entitled he might be to any aid 
from this source. For a moment, he 
almost regretted that his mother had 
given him the silver heirloom and put 
him in such a situation. 

Just as he was about to step into the 
stream of traffic along Boston’s main 
street, Johnny was stopped by an armed 
civilian. It was Rab Silsbee, several 
years Johnny's senior, and a stalwart 
member of the Sons of Liberty. 

Rab was a friend of the Lapham 
family. He knew about Johnny’s dilem- 
ma, and the foolish pride which had 
brought him to his present pass. “I’ve 
been looking for you, Johnny?’ he said. 
“T think I can help you” 

But Johnny wanted no sympathy, 
no pity, from Cilla’s friends. 

“Mind yourownbusiness!”’he growled 
at Rab, trying to break away. 

“This is my business;’ Rab replied. 
“A friend's trouble is every man’s busi- 
ness. I know what you’re fighting and I 
respect your feelings about your posi- 
tion. But you’re wrong, Johnny. The 
world isn’t lost because of one piece of 
bad luck. Why, the Laphams are like 
your own people, but you aren’t even 
treating them fairly. You’re running out. 
on them” 

“Who are you to judge me—and give 
me easy advice;’ Johnny flared hotly. 
“You talk about loyalties! We're not 
even on the same side—in anything. 
You’re walking this waterfront with 
guns—you and those other men who talk 
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so loud about liberty. Who are your 
guns against, Mister Silsbee?” 

Rab, with understanding beyond his 
years, soothed Johnny with a word or 
two. 

“First” he said, “we're going to see 
about getting you a job of work—some- 
thing important—helpful to all of us 
who are trying to keep the peace and 
avoid bloodshed or disaster. And it won't 
be out of charity, Johnny! After that, 
we'll talk about the reason the Sons of 
Liberty are patrolling the wharf with 
guns. And the men-of-war are riding at 
anchor out there in Boston bay”” 

Tucking the cup into the pocket of his 
worn jacket and clasping it with his use- 
less hand, Johnny moved off with Rab. 

It was only a short walk to the office 
of the Boston Observer. The two young 
men shouldered their way through a 
press of people on foot and in carriages, 
or on horseback. Off in the commons 
there was a great crowd milling about 
as if waiting for something to happen. 
Among the throngs of civilians there 
was a noticeable sprinkling of British 
soldiers, off post on short leave or on 
quiet and alert patrol of public places. 
Marked by their scarlet tunics and odd 
headgear, these lobsterbacks, as they 
were commonly called, were careful not 
to seem too intrusive—by order of Gen- 
eral Gage and his staff. 

Johnny looked into the stream of 
passing faces, noting that many of the 
citizens regarded their fellows with 
sharp distrust. There were suspicious 
glances and muttered remarks when the 
pedestrians had to make way for those 
who rode in elegant carriages. It oc- 
curred to Johnny that he didn’t know 
even his more familiar neighbors very 
well. But the brief walk up the street 
served to take his thoughts from himself 
to what was shaping up around him. 

“Nathaniel Lorne publishes the 
Boston Observer, Johnny,” Rab re- 
marked, as the two stepped into the 
newspaper office. “He’s my uncle. I 
know he has a job you can do—an im- 
portant job’” 

But Johnny, like almost every other 
Tory in town, regarded the paper as an 
outright rebel sheet. And Lorne, Johnny 
knew, was the editorial voice for a secret 
committee of prominent citizens who 
were concerned with the cause of free- 
dom for the American colonies. 

Johnny was astonished when, at 
Rab’s suggestion and his well spoken 
opinion of Johnny’s character and abili- 
ties, Lorne offered the boy the job of 
being the committee messenger. It 
meant they would trust him, a stranger 
and an avowed Tory, with secrets which 
might imprison them, or even cost them 
their lives. 

Johnny wondered at Lorne’s confi- 
dence—and that of such men as Paul 
Revere, Sam Adams, John Hancock, 
Lorne, Quincy, Warren, and others of 
whom he had heard. Much as he needed 





work, he could not bring himself to say 
yes. He refused the messenger job first 
on the claim that he couldn't ride a 
horse, which was the truth, Then, when 
Rab insisted he could quickly learn, he 
came out flatly with the real reason. 

“All right, then’ he said. “It’s not 
the horse I mind. On horse or afoot, I'd 
sign on a ship to foreign ports before I'd 
deliver your uncle’s traitorous paper 
to a single door or play messenger to a 
band of rebels!” 

To Johnny’s surprise, Lorne and Rab 
didn’t even seem annoyed by his rude 
outburst. “All right, Johnny;’ Lorne said 
“I know you must live according to your 
beliefs, whether they are right or wrong” 

Johnny wouldn’t accept the food Rab 








offered him, or the lodgings in the loft 
aboye the press. Rab had to let him go, 
though not without an urgent invitation 
to come back for the night in case he 
could find no work or lodgings else- 
where. 

Johnny wandered restlessly around 
reets and docks, loitered in the 
aded Common, peered into store 
windows. He envied the spic-and-span 
lobsterbacks with their fine uniforms 
and their easy manner with silly girls. 
He was seeing things in a new light 
thinking thoughts he had never had be- 
fore. Freedom! Just how much freedom 
did a man have? How much was he en- 
titled to without stepping on someone 
else’s toes? Why did men like Sam 








Adams and Revere and Quincy and 
Lorne risk their lives and fortunes for an 
idea called liberty? 

At last, toward evening, Johnny put 
these troublesome thoughts aside. He 
would go at once to the man who could 
undoubtedly assure him an easy and 
carefree life. He would present ilver 
cup, and the magic inscription would 
open the door to him. 

The meeting came more quickly than 
he could have planned. An elegant car- 
riage with a spanking pair of bays had 
stopped near him, and he instantly 
recognized the pomp and lordly pres- 
ence of Jonathan Lyte, the merchant 
prince. Johnny waited until the great 
man returned to his carriage from a 








counting house. Then he approached, 
cap politely in hand. 
“By your leave, .” he began. 
“Well, what is it?” Lyte was curt. 
“J would like to present myself. I am 
Jonathan Lyte Tremain” The boy 
watched for the effect this statement 
would have on the man. “My mother...” 
“So?” said Lyte. “Go on, or have you 
lost your nerve? Your dying mother told 
you that you were related to me. Isn’t 
that it?” Lyte scowled darkly. “A beg- 
gar’s pitch—and not a very clever one. 
You impudent young cadger! What 
rich man hasn’t heard this trick before!” 
Lyte turned back to his carriage. But 
Johnny was desperate. Fighting back 
his hot pride, and his anger at the unex- 
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pected rebuff, he took the cup from his 
pocket. 

“But, sir!’ he persisted, “I have proof. 
This cup...my mother did tell me, 
truly!” 

Lyte took it, hesitantly, but with a 
curious look of surprise. He studied it 
carefully, regarding the boy with a new 
look. 

“T fear I’ve been a trifle hasty;’ he 
admitted, his whole manner changing. 
He turned the goblet in his hand so 
that the sun glinted on the rising eye 
crest—the same crest that was painted 
on his carriage. Family pride bright- 
ened his face. 

“Maybe I have, too—in judging you,’ 
responded Johnny. 

“A family trait, eh?” Lyte’s manner 
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was cordial, “Well, let us come to better 
s, then. Bring the cup to my house 
evening. I’ll see you are properly 
received this time. I would have you 
ride with me now but I still have im- 
portant business to attend to. You'll 
need clothes and grooming and proper 
means fitting to the name of Ly 

But while Lyte spoke so gra 
to Johnny, his mind was racing. 
sight of the silver cup had been a s| 
to the great man. His niece Lavinia, 
the one who had run off and married 
the French doctor—she had taken one of 
the Lyte silver cups with her! Was it 
possible that this boy was her son? 
None of the family had ever heard 
from her since her marriage—they all 
thought of her as dead. But if she had 












a son, this boy would be just the right 
age. And he would have a just claim to 
part of the Lyte fortune. 

The carriage rolled away, In his 
sudden relief and joy, Johnny had not 
noticed the final look of cunning behind 
the smile the merchant flung back at 
him. His future was bright again 
brighter than ever. Johnny almost 
danced with glee. 

He would go and tell Rab! It was 
kind of Rab to try to help him, and 
Johnny was grateful, even though he 
did not now need help. He would go 
back and thank Rab. 

At the entry to the press shop Johnny 
paused a moment, arrested by a boldly 
lettered official notice tacked to the 
door. It was a warning to the editor of 





the Observer to “cease and desist pub- 
lishing seditious matter and rousing the 
public to acts of violence.” 

But Rab, greeting Johnny, quickly 
reassured him. “My uncle and the com- 
mittee aren’t trying to stir up a war,’ he 
said. “They say that a good discussion 
of men’s rights, and freedom of press 
and speech might even prevent war be- 
tween the colonies and England” 

The two young men ate supper to- 
gether. Johnny, watching his friend’s 
face, knew that above them, in the loft, 
was the room where the directing com- 
mittee of the Sons of Liberty held their 
secret meetings. In the next room the 
most important liberal press in the 
American colonies stood silent, waiting 
to go into action. Respect for moral and 


physical courage stirred in the boy’s 
heart. 

Johnny couldn’t help warming to this 
family—Rab and his uncle and his 
gentle aunt. They were like the Lap- 
hams. They treated him almost as 
though he were a long lost son. 

A plain looking man entered from the 
street and walked familiarly through 
the room, nodding to Rab and looking 
curiously at the young stranger. 

“That's Mr. Adams,’ Rab whispered 
to Johnny. 

“That is Sam Adams?” Johnny was 
incredulous. “Why he doesn’t look like 
a dangerous rebel at all!” 

Rab smiled, but didn’t answer. The 
talk turned to Johnny’s future. 

“T don't like to see you go to Jonathan 
Lyte;’ Rab finally said. “It isn’t because 
he’s such a stiff-necked old Tory’” Rab 
was trying to be tactful, and not suc- 
ceeding too well. “It isn’t even because 
he trys to sit on both sides of the fence 
and feather his nest atany cost tofriends 
or principle. It's because I think he’d 
even sell any member of his family if 
there was enough profit in it?” 

“I know you mean well)’ Johnny re- 
plied, rising to go. “So I can’t hold your 
words against you. I’ll see you again as 
soon as I get settled—probably in Mr. 
Lyte’s own home” 

With his wounded hand, Johnny felt 
the comforting bulk of the silver cup in 
his pocket. 

It wasn’t a long walk to the Lyte 
mansion, set amid its stately elms. 
Pleasant anticipation made Johnny 
light-footed. The sun had gone down, 
and in the twilight the steeple of the 
old North Church stood sharp beyond 
the, nearer rooftops. A trumpet at the 
military post sounded a high cadence 
to mark the change of watch. Always 
such reminders of the presence of resi- 
dent troops in the city! 

When Johnny rapped, the door of the 
Lyte mansion opened to him. He was 
ushered upstairs by the housekeeper, 
and admitted to the sitting room where 
Lyte, his daughter Lavinia, and a burly 
townsman called Hooper waited in a 
circle of lamplight. 

All gathered around as Johnny un- 
wrapped his cup. Lyte placed it beside 
three others exactly like it on the ornate 
sideboard. For a moment he stood there 
in rapt admiration of a treasured collec- 
tion. Then he turned with shocking sud- 
deness on the expectant boy. 

“How did you get this cup?” he de- 
manded. 

“I told you. My mother gave it to me, 
just before she died?” 

“Your mother, indeed. You miserable 
thieving trickster!” 

“Thieving?” Johnny could not believe 
his ears. Lyte must be joking. But the 
merchant, his face twisted with fury, 
turned to the man called Hooper. 

“Mr. Constable;’ Lyte roared, “here’s 
your burglar. The marauder who broke 








my window and stole our cup that night 
—when was it? You remember. I 
reported it immediately?’ 

“August tenth, Mr. Lyte, sir. I re- 
member it exactly as you stated at the 
time” 

Stunned, Johnny tried to protest. But 
Lyte would hear no further word from 
him. “You can defend yourself in justice 
court, if you can find a lie that will pass 
Judge Dana,’ the infuriated man said. 

“Take him to jail}? he commanded 
the constable. “I’m going to make an 
example of the thieving rascal that the 
riff-raff of Boston won’t soon forget. I'll 
see that he’s hanged from the public 
gibbet!” 

Johnny might well have been hanged, 
for burglary such as he was charged 
with was a capital offense in the Mass- 
achusetts colony. And what weight did 
Johnny’s word have against that of a 
prominent man like Lyte? He would 
never be able to convince the court of 
his innocence, he thought grimly. 

But Johnny lived and had justice in 
the king’s court—for the men he had 
distrusted rallied to his defense. Josiah 
Quincy, Paul Revere, Dr. Joseph 
Warren, Lorne, Adams, Hancock—men 
who should have been his enemies—left 
nothing undone to have Rab’s young 
friend justly cleared. 

“We are concerned because you are 
being victimized,’ Johnny was told. ‘““We 
are not going to stand for it?” 

Johnny’s defense lawyer, the ablest 
counselor in Boston, brought Cilla 
Lapham into court as a surprise witness. 
And honest, fearless Cilla told the story 
of an act of disobedience on Johnny’s 
part—an act of disobedience that saved 
his life. 

Johnny had promised his mother 
never to show the silver cup to anyone 
other than Jonathan Lyte. But in a 
moment of pride and shy affection for 
the girl who so plainly loved him with 
all her young heart, he had let Cilla hold 
it a brief moment and admire its gleam- 
ing beauty. His mother, he was sure, 
would have approved. 

This was the story Cilla told in court. 
Despite threats made in an effort to 
prevent her testimony, she swore that 
Johnny had showed her his cup two 
days before the date of the declared 
Lyte burglary. On her testimony, Judge 
Dana dismissed the case. 

There was great jubilation among the 
Sons of Liberty over one hard-won Tory 
youth saved from unwarranted death. 

“Are you coming back home now, 
Johnny?” pleaded Cilla. 

“Not now, Cilla? he murmured. 
Impulsively, Johnny touched her hand. 
“Thank you for speaking up for me. I 
know what it might have cost you and 
your mother and grandpa—if we had 
failed— Mr. Lyte being your landlord 
and all.” 

Then he turned to his other well- 
wishers with a hard question. 
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“Are you sure you are not trying to 
buy my disloyalty to the king—with 
your friendship?” 

It was nearly an intolerable insult, 
but they let it pass, knowing his state 
of mind. 

Johnny had allowed his distant mer- 
chant kinsman to keep the now useless 
and ill-omened goblet. Now that he was 
free, escorted by friends, openly adored 
by Cilla, a new life opened up for him. 
Puzzles of the past no longer concerned 
him. He seemed suddenly to have grown 
up, from a 17-year-old boy to a man. In 
the short walk back to Rab’s home, he 
debated his views of life, and his old 
loyalties. He knew now that the Sons 
of Liberty were not a group of traitor- 
ous rebels, as he had thought before. 
They stood for something important — 
vital, even! 

Suddenly Johnny was stirred by an 
idea. Quietly, he slipped away from 
Rab, and ran into the courtyard to the 
stables. He found Goblin, the horse Rab 
said he would ride if he accepted the 
messenger job. While the stableboy was 
busy in other stalls, Johnny caught up 
a light saddle and bridle and led the 
skittish Goblin into the shadows. Clum- 
sily, he started to saddle him. Johnny 
had never ridden a horse. He didn’t even 
know how to mount properly. The spir- 


ited Goblin snorted and shied, and when 
Johnny finally got on his back he began 
to buck, so that the boy had to cling 
desperately to the saddle. 

When Rab looked for Johnny half an 
hour later, the boy was nowhere to be 
found. Perhaps he was embarrassed be- 
cause of the way his life had been saved 
by men he had reviled, thought Rab. 
Perhaps he’s run away. 

Troubled for the sake of his friend, 
Rab took up his usual sentry duty 
against any unwanted callers in the 
Observer office. The committee was in 
secret session in the loft. Presently, 
Uncle Lorne came down the ladder 
through the trapdoor. He was chuckling 
about something as he came. 

“Committee’s about to adjourn,” he 
told his nephew. “And if you’ve been 
worrying about that Johnny Tremain, 
you need worry no longer. Doctor 
Church brought report about a boy ona 
horse over on the Common. They 
seemed to be reaching some kind of a 
truce—on the boy’s terms. Church said 
he never saw a more stubborn rider or a 
more surprised horse. It could only have 
been Tremain and that spooky Goblin.” 

Lorne had scarcely finished speaking 
when Johnny limped in. He was bruised 
and battered, and his clothes were torn 
and stained, but he was exultant. 
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“Is that horse messenger job still 
open, Mr. Lorne?” he asked with a wry 
smile, rubbing a bruise and meeting 
Rab’s pleased grin 

“Tt’s yours,” Lorne assured him. “But 
first you'd better meet the committee.” 

Informed of Johnny’s conquest of the 
lively horse, and of his decision to serve 
the committee, the members shook his 
hand and welcomed him to their ranks. 
After they filed out into the summer 
night, Lorne began at once to teach 
Johnny his responsible new job. 

“You must learn the membership list 
by ear,” he said. “No names are written 
down for fear they might fall into the 
wrong hands. You know there is a certain 
danger in all this mustering of patriots 
and in their activities. We are trying to 
check the danger. We don’t want blood- 
shed, but we are determined to have the 
rights we believe belong to all free men?” 

Johnny nodded gravely. Now he 
understood the cause and his respon- 
sibility as its courier. Lorne and Rab 
began to recite the list of names, slowly 
and carefully. It was a long list. Its 
leaders would soon be numbered among 
history’s immortals, for England and 
the American colonies were coming to 
certain and fateful conflict. 

On the table under the lamplight, be- 
hind heavily curtained windows, lay the 








notice to “cease and desist” which an 
officer of Governor Hutchinson had 
nailed on the Observer's office door. The 
Sons of Liberty and their editor had 
chosen to ignore it. Johnny understood 
its threat, but he had unbounded cour- 
age once he decided upon a course. 

Faint but clear through the bolted 
doors and windows of the editorial room 
came the ominous bugle call from the 
British garrison, summoning the red- 
coated military to some duty of the 
night. The three around the table fell 
silent, listening. 

“Johnny,” said Lorne, as the trum- 
peting died away, “it grieves us to in- 
volve you boys~ you young men—in 
this business of halting tyranny, of de- 
fining liberty, even if it means the cr 
tion of a new nation under God. But it 
is chiefly for our children—for you 
Johnny, and Rab and Cilla and all our 
beloved sons and daughters in this fair 
land, that we are resolved to have 
human freedoms for rich and poor in 
such a country as the world never yet 
has seen. 

“You understand all this, Johnny 
‘Tremain? What you now have become 
a part of? What are you giving your- 
self to?” 

Without another word Johnny 
reached across the table and shook 








Lorne’s hand, then Rab’s, in solemn 
pledge. 

The first test of Johnny’s new loyal- 
ties came soon enough. To many Bos- 
tonians, the first open defiance of King 
George’s English rule by the American 
colonists was comical. There was no 
bloodshed. It was in the nature of a hoax. 

The British merchant ships which 
had ridden at anchor in Boston harbor, 
not permitted to unload their cargoes of 
tea, and not allowed to return to Eng- 
land, were invaded one night by a band 
of marauding “Indians” Before the 
startled commandant of the British 
men-of-war had time to bring his 
marines to the scene and take action, the 
whole bay was one huge cup of un- 
brewed tea—and a fortune in tea had 
been dumped from the holds of the ships. 
The Sons of Liberty and their followers 
had solved the dilemma of the good citi- 
zens of Massachusetts who didn’t want 
to pay a heavy tax on tea—a tax which 
had been levied in the British parlia- 
ment, where the colony was not 
represented. 

Johnny was one of the “Indians” who 
had clambered aboard the British mer- 
chantmen that night. And he had 
dumped his share of the tea into the 
calm waters of the bay. He was thrilled 
by the triumph! 


As the news of the ludicrous event, 
soon to be called the “Boston Tea Party?” 
spread, there was laughter among the 
townspeople. Most of them hadn’t 
wanted to accept the tea. But there 
was no laughter among many of the 
wealthy Tory merchants. Some of them, 
including Mr. Jonathan Lyte, had 
hoped to profit by the situation. If the 
ships had still been unloaded after 20 
days at anchor, the tea would have been 
sold at auction. Bargain prices on tea 
would have further swelled the fortunes 
of the local traders. There had been some 
violence on the wharf when Lyte and 
other traders tried to prevent the raiders 
from boarding the tea ships. The Tories 
had been roughly handled by the mobs 
of citizens. 

Johnny knew,as all Boston knew, that 
the night’s work would have to be paid , 
for. An outraged British parliament 
would demand coin—or some more fear- 
ful penalty. The fires of anger leaped 
higher across the colony. 

As trusted aide to the committee of 
the Sons of Liberty, Johnny’s life and 
adventures ran right along with theirs. 
He was truly an adopted son of the 
revolution. 

With his broadening knowledge of 
people, and what makes them behave as 
they do, Johnny forgave Dove the sav- 





age act which had ruined his hand. He 
had no mind to carry personal grudges 
against his fellow apprentice in these 
times of great conflict. He had come to 
understand that there was no place in a 
man’s spirit for personal revenge. 

One of his new-found friends, a bril- 
liant doctor, had restored Johnny’s 
hand with a surgical miracle. He felt 
whole again, with a new faith in the 
future when the land would come again 
to peace. 

Now there was only talk of peace, and 
preparation for war. Johnny rode for 
the committee — through Boston streets, 
right under the eyes of the lobsterbacks 
and their smart officers, out along the 
pike to Lexington and Concord, where 
arms and ammunition were being stored 
against the fateful day. The Provincial 
Assembly was meeting openly now, 
against stern warnings of the governor 
and the King’s captains. Sam Adams. 
and John Hancock, most defiant of the 
rebel patriot leaders, were setting the 
stage for expected battle, and colonial 
militia, green in military ways, was 
being trained. 

One spring night in 1775, when the 
city was tense with waiting for the first 
shot to be fired, troops began to move 
through the dark streets. No trumpets 
blew and no drums rolled. But a thou- 
sand eyes saw those stealthy movements 
and watched the muffled marching. 

New commanders had come from 
King George and his House of Lords to 
take charge of the British armies as the 
revolutionary cause stormed up around 
Boston. Their spies, some of them close 
to the Sons of Liberty leaders, had kept 
them informed of ammunition and mus- 
kets stored in Concord, of troops drill- 
ing at Lexington, and of the presence 
there of Sam Adams, the firebrand, 
openly stirring up the rebellion. 

Lexington and Concord would, of 
course, be the first objective of the Brit- 
ish troops. They would try to take the 
arsenal by surprise, and to arrest Adams 
and Hancock. 

Johnny Tremain had been doing his 
dangerous share of getting advance evi- 
dence of where and when the British 
would strike. The main concern of the 
patriots was when—and how. There 
were two good routes to Lexington. One 
was across the narrow Charles River, 
through Cambridge town, then directly 
up the broad turnpike. The other was by 
landing boats around the point. 

Signals, words and signs began to run 
all along the ranks of the watchful patri- 
ots, from Beacon Hill to Barton's Point, 
North Square and the Common to Grif- 
fin’s Wharf. Across the Charles River, 
Paul Revere waited in the shadows of a 
giant elm tree. He gently stroked his 
horse, saddled and ready for a hard ride. 
And he watched the tower of Christ's 
Church. 

There it was! Two lanterns shining 
high in the belfry of the church. “Two if 
by sea,” the anxious horseman mur- 
mured the arranged code to himself— 
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words which would be known to every 
American school child from this night 
forth throughout the winning and 
preservation of the nation here in its 
fateful beginnings. 

Paul Revere wheeled his fast horse 
and raced up the Lexington Pike. The 
British, some 700 light infantry and 
Grenadier guards, would be brought in 
by boat to Cambridge landing, then 
would march straight for the town. 

Adams and Hancock, hidden in the 
house of a friend at Lexington, would 
barely have time to flee with the pre- 
cious papers. 

Johnny Tremain, too, was one of the 
riders on which the fate of a nation hung 
this starlit April night. Revere was 
hardly on his way before Lorne and 
Warren, who had remained in Boston, 
learned that reinforcements were being 
rushed across the Charles. The British 
were really alarmed. They must have 
learned of rebel couriers rousing the 
whole country to arms. Johnny was 
hastily sent to tell Revere at Lexington 
that the poorly trained farmers, only a 
few hundred strong, would have to fight 
more than 1200 picked English veterans. 

Goblin seemed to sense the urgency 
of his race. He gave his best. For once in 
his obstinate, self-willed life, the horse 
never shied on the road. He even took 
the stone fences in confident jumps as 
Johnny guided him around the rear 
guard of the marching British troops. 

Johnny was in time! At Lexington he 
found Revere, Adams and Hancock 
roused to the imminent danger. As the 
bells of the town clanged steadily, a 
rabble of sleepy, hastily dressed men 
were drifting toward the Green, bearing 
such guns as they possessed. The hair 
lifted on Johnny’s scalp. So this, he 
thought, was how war begins. 

The church bells kept ringing. Johnny 
thought they seemed to say, “The 
moment is here to pay the price of 
Freedom.” 

He drifted over to the Green, after 
Adams and Hancock had taken steps to 
prevent their immediate capture. Cap- 
tain Parker was already there, muster- 
ing his Minute Men. And Rab was there, 
glad to see Johnny again, full of que 
tions about what was happening in Bos 
ton, what the Minute Men might expect 
within the next hour. 

The colonials did not have long to 
wait. Major Pitcairn, at the head of his 
column of redcoats, had ridden fast 
from Boston. The British were on edge. 
They knew they were in for real trouble. 

Pitcairn halted his men close to the 
colonial militia on Lexington Green. 
Morning light gleamed on naked 
bayonets. 

“Disperse, ye rebels! Lay down your 
arms, ye villains!” Pitcairn roared his 
angry command. 

Captain Parker, in final order to his 
troop, had said, “Don’t fire unless fired 
upon, but if they mean to have war, then 
let it begin here.” 

And so it began. It began in the early, 














thin light of dawn. A shot rang out—fol- 
lowed by a volley of shots. And a scatter 
of men suddenly lay dying or wounded 
on the sod. Rab fell. Others Johnny 
knew fell in that first volley. 

In the milling confusion, while the 
British officers were trying to restore 
discipline among their men, the Minute 
Men began to withdraw in disorder. 
Johnny, thinking Rab dead, snatched 
up his musket and followed the retreat- 
ing colonials, numbed with the first 
shock of battle. 

But soon, his courage restored, 
Johnny stood with the embattled 
farmers at a little wooden bridge on the 
Concord River. Many men of English 
blood died there, in different uniforms. 
Johnny was watching the terrible birth 
ains of the Land of the Free. 
time the Minute Men could not 
be moved back. After the first assault, 
the redcoats grudgingly had to give 
ground. All day long they retreated, back 
through Lexington and down the Bos- 
ton Pike, harrassed by colonial sharp- 
shooters from behind stone fences and 
trees. The colonials took advantage of 
every cover; they had learned their tac- 
tics from the Indians. Toward evening, 
the remnants of the 1200 proud troops 
straggled back into Boston. 

Following the rout back through 
Lexington, Johnny was astounded and 
overjoyed to find Rab alive and ready to 
fight again. The bullet that felled him 
had only grazed his scalp. 

Before they moved off together with 
their comrades to whatever fortunes of 
life and labor and devotions the war 
years of the American revolution might 
hold for them, they found a captured 
British battle ensign. Doctor Warren, 
who had been attending the wounded of 
both sides, examined it gravely. 

“Strange,” he mused. “This banner, 
here, on this day! Think of what it 
stands for: centuries of struggle for 
English liberties—the Magna Carta— 
the other great things in the struggle for 
human rights and dignity. They are 
things which you young gentlemen and 
I and all those men down along the 
frightful road back to Boston are 
trying to hold secure—and add more 
freedoms to.” 

They listened a moment to the distant 
firing of guns, all down along the road 
between the stone fences. They must 
hurry and catch up with what was going 
on in this bloody lane. They put the 
captured ensign down with a kind of 
reverence for its meaning. 

And then, as they started off, a 
strangely stirring sound came to their 
ears. A little group of wounded Minute 
Men whom Doctor Warren had attended 
were singing a song—a song with a 
funny title and a cocky air. It started 
off, as nearly as Johnny could make out, 
“Yankee Doodle came to town, riding on 
a pony —” 

The sound of the guns had become 
very faint on the road from Lexington 
Green and Concord Bridge. 











HOW TO DRAW 


Goofy is dog-like in appearance, but 
has human characteristics. He is 
good natured, always optimistic, but 
rather slow-witted. He’s bashful, yet 
apt to mug the camera like an amateur 
actor with relatives in the audience. 
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MUSIC MAKERS 


The Brasses or “Toot’’ Instruments 


by Dick Huemer 


Did it ever occur to you that a musical instrument is 
a sort of machine? Well, it really is, for the musical 
instrument is simply a contraption to manufacture and 
send out Vibrations. Of course these are not ordinary 
vibrations, and when they are picked up by our ears, 
our brains recognize them as Music. Just how each in- 
strument creates these all-important sound vibrations 
decides into which class or category it goes. Thus, there 
are four separate and distinct groups of musical instru- 
ments. They are known as the Brasses, the Wood Winds, 
the Strings and the Percussion Instruments. 

When these four different principles of Vibration 
were first discovered, presumably far back in the cave- 
man’s day, it was quite simple to identify instruments 
by their sounds, as things that either Tooted —or Whis- 
tled—or Plunked—or went Boom! And we can still do 
this today, although musical instruments have become 
quite complicated. 

How did the very first Toot happen? Perhaps it was 
something like this: 

One day, old Snaggle-Tooth, the caveman, pursed up 
his lips and blew. His lips vibrated, and out came a 
very strange, huzzing sound. This pleased him very 
much and he probably made quite a nuisance of him- 


self around the campfire, indulging his primitive love 
of music. Then sometime later, he happened to pick up 
an old hollow goat’s horn, and made the same buzzing 
sound into the small end. The sound that came out of 
the other end astonished him. It was five times as loud 
as the buzzing his lips had made and definitely more 
musical. He didn’t know how or why this was so, but 
he liked it. We recognize now that the sound of his lips 
set the air in the horn to vibrating, and amplified it. 
After some practising, old Snaggle-Tooth was able to 
sound a real fine note on the horn. The future of all 
brass instruments was assured. 

Between the time of the caveman’s musical experi- 
ments and today, great improvements have been made 
in instruments that go Toot. Old Snaggle-Tooth’s crude 
horn could not play the scale, but skipped over certain 
notes no matter how he blew into it. And even today 
this weakness exists in simple Tooting instruments like 
the bugle or hunting horn. But adding slides, as on the 
trombone, or keys, as on the tuba or the French horn 
or the trumpet, has overcome this defect. The variety 
and beauty of shapes and sounds of our modern Brass 
Instruments comprises an indispensable part of our 
musical heritage. 














A, Trumpet 

B. French Horn 

C. Tubas 

D. Double Bell 
Euphonium 

E. Trombone 

F. Swiss Horns 

G. Cornet 

Hi. Bugle 


illustrated by HOMER JONAS 
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The cat in your house 


by Jack Jungmeyer 


The cat is by nature the most savage 
animal ever tamed. 

It is also the most mysterious. 

Petted companion of the human 
family for many thousands of years, 
the little cousin of the great wild cats 
may not seem hard to understand. 
But that gentle tabby or tolerant tom 
who purrs under your caressing hand 
may in a moment revert to the 
tigerish ways of ferocious ancestors. 
Watching her stalk a bird on the 
lawn, patiently ambush the small 
creatures who are natural prey, and 
display the fury of battle with a rival 
when jealousy stirs the savage breast, 
we may understand how little this 
remarkable animal has changed since 
first it came to live with man in pre- 
historic time. 

You note that the cat is here most 
often spoken of as “‘she.”” 


That’s because the female of this- 


species is the ruling member of her 
own family, especially when she’s 
raising kittens, as is the case with all 
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the great cats—lions, tigers, leopards, 
jaguars, ocelots, cheetahs, pumas. 
Mr. Tom Cat is respected and toler- 
ated but hasn’t much to say in really 
important matters of feline society. 

In her heart, no cat has ever been 
completely tamed. She has never 
wholly surrendered herself to human 
friends in whose house she dwells. 
She is above all an individual, not 
running in packs like dogs. She en- 
joys human company, likes to be 
petted and admired and is highly 
intelligent, from the lowliest alley cat 
to the most pampered show speci- 
men. No other tamed animal has such 
dignity. 

When the little wild cat of North- 
ern Africa first accepted human 
fellowship she agreed to keep the 
household and the granaries free of 
rats and mice in exchange for comfort 
and safety. For centuries she’s kept 
her part of the bargain. During one 
dreadful period of history, cats 
helped mightily to check the black 


plague, carried by rats, from spread- 
ing across the world. 

The ancient Egyptians were first 
to domesticate the forefathers of the 
tabby or tom who has the run of your 
house and yard. The kings and 
queens of Egypt and their priests 
worshipped the cat as a goddess. 
When the sacred animal died it was 
mummified and entombed in state. 
To kill a cat could cost a man his life. 

As their value to humans increased, 





cats became an item of trade. Phoe- 
nician sailors bartered them in the 
cities along the Mediterranean and 
out beyond the far Pillars of Her- 
cules. Often these trading mariners 
smuggled them from the Egyptians. 
At the same time breeds of cats were 
being developed from wild parents in 
other lands. In time they were cross- 
bred in many varieties. 

Throughout the Middle Ages they 
multiplied until almost every home 
had at least one cat. They probably 
came to the Americas with Colum- 
bus, Cortez and the Pilgrims. 


illustrated by BILL PEET 
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Strangest of all legends about cats 
linked them with witchcraft begin- 
ning some 2,000 years ago and ex- 
tending down into our time. They 
were supposed to have weird dealings 
with spooks and devils. And we get 
an echo of this shivery superstition 
every Halloween when black cats are 
represented as riding with witches 
and helping in all kinds of dark deeds. 

But of course modern enlightened 
children have long since discarded 
such nonsense about the privileged 
and beloved guests in millions of 
American homes. 
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Men have always wanted to fly. But 
until the eighteenth century there 
was no practical way to get off the 
ground. However, in 1783, two enter- 
prising Frenchmen, Joseph and 
Etienne Montgolfier, built the first 
lighter-than-air craft to fly. It was a 
ramshackle affair made of paper and 
linen, held together with buttons and 
buttonholes. The size and shape of 
their creation inspired the Montgol- 
fiers to give the bag its name, “Balla- 
oon,” which means large ball. In order 
to leave the ground the balloon had to 
be filled with hot air. Flights were 
short. As soon as the air cooled the 
balloon came down and the flight 
was over. 

With the discovery of hydrogen 
gas, however, balloons were able to 
remain aloft for days. Even though 
there were many tragic accidents 
resulting from the gas exploding, bal- 
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THE FIRST 


by Milt Banta 


loons soon became a big factor in ob- 
taining scientific data about weather 
and wind. For the first time, Man had 
an entirely new perspective of his 
world. 

The men and women who played 
tag with the clouds made history 
with their courage and daring. But 
the exploits of a French balloonist- 
photographer, Felix Nadar, were 
perhaps the most astounding and 
amusing of all. Nadar was the first 
man to photograph Paris from a bal- 
loon. He was also a charter member 
of the French Society of Aeronautics. 

In an effort to raise funds for the 
society’s research in flight, Monsieur 
Nadar built a gigantic balloon nearly 
200 feet high. Aptly enough, he 
named it “Le Geant,” which means 
“The Giant.” 

The gondola was more than two 
stories high and made entirely of 
wicker. The first floor of this amazing 
sky car contained a dining salon, a 
kitchen, a printing press and a com- 
plete darkroom. The second story 
had three-decker bunks for the com- 
fort of the passengers. On the top 
floor was a combination pilot’s house 
and observation platform. 

In the fall of 1863, Monsieur Nadar 
and fifteen of his friends went aloft 
for a moonlight supper to celebrate 








the founding of the Aeronautical So- 
ciety. As the guests ate and drank 
in the fantastic wicker dining salon, 
the balloon drifted toward a fog 
bank. Mistaking the fog for a body 
of water, the navigator maneuvered 
the giant closer to the ground as a 
safety measure. But the calm of the 
evening had been shattered by the 
fury of a thunder storm. A violent 
wind caught “Le Geant,” and for the 
next two hours the huge balloon 
crashed and battered its way across 
the countryside—uprooting trees, 
toppling chimneys and chasing live- 
stock. It finally came to rest in Han- 
over, Germany, more than 400 miles 
from Paris. 

As if by a miracle, no one was 
killed. Monsieur Nadar was the only 
casualty; he broke both of his legs. 
Undaunted by this harrowing experi- 
ence, Nadar repaired his balloon, 
and successfully completed 29 more 
flights. C’est formidable! 

Although the airplane has long 
since replaced the balloon as amethod 
of air travel, meteorologists still use 
balloons to get information about the 
weather. Many of the so-called flying 
saucers which have been reported 
were probably really weather bal- 
loons, carrying their load of scientific 
instruments high into the air. 
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How the days 
got their names 


© LONG aGo that history had not yet begun, early 

man was frightened of the night and the wild 

animals that prowled through the darkness. He 
loved the Sun which lighted his world and made him 
warm and comfortable. So he bowed down and wor- 
shipped the Sun, and called it a god, Later, when man 
began to measure time, he named the seasons and the 
months and the days of the week. And the first day of the 
week he called Sunday, because he was grateful to the 
Sun, the kind god who gave him so many blessings. 


Tal OST ANCIENT PEOPLE believed in many gods and 
goddesses, One of the most beautiful was the 
Roman goddess of the moon, Diana. The Romans be- 
lieved Diana brought the dew which watered their fields. 
And, as she traveled across the night sky, Diana lighted 
the woods and the countryside with her radiance and 
kept lonely shepherds safe from the attacks of wild 
beasts. So the Romans named the second day of the week 
in her honor. Today we call that day Monday, which is 
a shortened form of “Moonday.” 


HE OLD NoRSEMEN ALSO worshipped many gods. 

The most beloved was probably Tyr. Legend tells 

how an evil wolf-spirit roamed the earth, devour- 
ing men. All the gods decided that the wolf had to be 
chained. But the beast would not lie still to be bound 
until Tyr put his hand into the wolf’s mouth. Tyr lost his 
hand but, so the story goes, the wicked wolf was bound 
and helpless forever. The grateful people named the third 
day of the week “‘Tyr’s Day.” As time went by “Tyr’s 
Day” became Tuesday. 
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EDNESDAY, OR “WobEN’s Day” as it was originally 

called, was named after another Norse god, 

Woden. Woden was the greatest of the gods, the 
father and leader of all the others. He was the god of 
poetry, wisdom, and also the god of war. The warlike 
Norsemen believed that heroes who died in battle went 
to Woden’s great hall, Valhalla, where they lived for- 
ever, spending their time in feasting and warlike games. 
To the Norsemen, the greatest virtue was courage, for 
unl-ss a man was brave he could never enter Valhalla. 


HOR WAS Wopen’s Son, so the day after ““Woden’s 

Day” was named “Thor’s Day” or Thursday. 

Thor was a blacksmith who had three magic pos- 
sessions—a mighty hammer which always returned to 
Thor, no matter how far he threw it, an enchanted belt 
which gave him great strength, and a pair of iron gloves 
which he wore when he used his great hammer. The old 
Norsemen believed that thunder was the sound of Thor 
beating on his anvil. Because a blacksmith uses fire, Thor 
was the god of hearth and fireside. 


REYJA WAS A NorsE GoppEss, almost as powerful 

as Woden. She was the patroness of love and 

youth and beauty. Just as the souls of heroes went 
to Valhalla, the Norsemen believed that the souls of 
noble women went to Freyja’s hall after they died. She 
was so beautiful and so good, they said, that when she 
wept her tears turned to gold as they fell upon her cheeks. 
They called the sixth day of the week “Freyja’s Day” 
to honor her. Gradually the name “Freyja’s Day” was 
shortened to Friday. 


ATURN, THE ROMANS BELIEVED, was the father of 

the god Jupiter. He was driven from his home on 

Mount Olympus by his rebellious son. The out- 
cast Saturn came to the land of the Romans, where he 
found the people living like savages, without any idea 
of law. Saturn brought the people together and gave them 
laws and taught them to plant their fields and vineyards 
and harvest their crops. Saturn was so wise that the 
Romans called his reign their Golden Age, and named 
the seventh week-day “Saturn’s Day,” or Saturday. 


illustrated by ANNE SIBERELL 
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Paul Bunyan grew to manhood ina little town on the coast of Maine. 


Heroes of American Folklore: 


PAUL B 


by Lance Nolley 








Paul Bunyan is the unequaled hero 
of American outdoor history. When- 
ever men of the timber country cir- 
cle a campfire, his famous name 
resounds in tales of his fabulous 
deeds. He was a mighty man “‘sixty- 
three axe handles high,” but he kept 
kindness in his heart and used his 
great strength to help others. 
None of the yarn-spinners agree 
on where Paul Bunyan came from. 
Some say Canada, some say Maine 
and some Minnesota. In our story he 
rst shown as a huge baby in an 
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enormous cradle—washed ashore 
after a storm along the coast of 
Maine. The folks in the nearby town 
adopted him and gave him the name, 
Paul Bunyan. 

Paul grew up big and strong and 
went right to school with the other 
kids, and though his size made it 
necessary for him to use the roof of 
a barn near the schoolhouse for a 
desk, he was a bright boy and learned 
quickly. 

After school, the boys would head 
for the swimming hole, and when it 
came Paul’s turn to dive, everyone 
gave him plenty of room, because 
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when he landed he made a splash 
forty feet high! 

Logging was the main industry of 
Paul’s home town, so one Christmas 
all the folks got together and gave 
him a double-bladed axe as a pres- 
ent. Soon Paul became the greatest 
lumberjack in all of Maine, and be- 
fore long, the sawmills had enough 
timber to last a lifetime. 

Being a grown young man now, 
Paul figured he had done all he could 
for his home-folks and, besides, he 
needed more room. So he headed for 
the big timber country in the Middle- 
est. Paul was always on the lookout 
for people he could “give a hand to” 
and when he arrived at Chris Cross- 
haul’s logging camp, he pitched right 
in and started clearing the land with 
his axe so farmers could plant their 
crops. At the end of each day, Paul 
would walk back to camp over the 
stumps of the trees he had cut and 
stomp them out of sight. 

Well, sir, he cleared that country 
in no time and then a town grew 
up, and Paul found himself being 
crowded again; so once more he 
headed West. He hadn’t gone far 














when he ran into the wors 
the country ever saw. It was so cold, 
even the snow was blue! When Paul 
built a fire, the flames froze, and 
while he was building a second fire 
to melt the first one, he heard a low 
“moo.” He looked all around and 
there, under a fog bank, he found a 
big ox, frozen just as blue as the 
snow. Paul went right to work bring- 
ing him to, stood him over the fire and 
thawed out all but his color—the ox 
stayed blue! Paul named him Babe. 

The two of ’em became pals and 
headed West together. They logged 
off North and South Dakota, dug the 
Missouri River, and then, so’s they 
could look the country over and see 
what else to do, they built Pike’s 
Peak! 

Sometimes Paul and Babe relaxed 
from their work by having a tug-o’- 
war with each other. During one of 
these roughhousing games they piled 
dirt and rocks so high it formed a 
range of mountains—later named the 
Grand Tetons. After that Paul built 
a shower bath so the two of them 
could freshen up. They went off and 
left the shower running, and today 
it’s called Yellowstone Falls. 

Paul and Babe followed the Oregon 
Trail out to the Northwest country 
and started right in helping folk: 
there. Some of the rivers were so 











crooked, the logs couldn’t float down 
to the sawmills, so Paul and Babe 
just pulled the rivers out straight 
and away the logs went. 

Now the country began to prosper 
and new settlers came pouring in. 
Yep, civilization had arrived in the 
great Northwest and with it came 
modern logging machinery: a steam 
saw and a steam locomotive. When 
Paul saw these modern inventions, 
he had a b ‘gument with their 
owner, Joe Muflaw. Paul claimed he, 
with his big axe, could cut more tim- 
ber than any “toy saw” ever made. 
Joe Muffaw challenged Paul to a 
timber-cutting contest, and at the 
starting judge’s signal, away they 
went... Paul chopping, Babe haul- 
ing, Muffaw sawing, and his engine 
pulling. The contest lasted one hour, 
and each of their stacks of timber 
was nearly 300 feet high. When the 
contest judge measured them, Joe 
Muffaw had won by one quarter of 
an inch. 

Everybody felt bad for Paul... 
and Paul, well, he walked over the 
mountains and just disappeared. 
Folks wondered where he went, and 
some old-timers will tell you he’s up 

x They claim the North- 
you see in the sky up there 
are just Paul and Babe having a lot 
of fun. 

















Paul and Babe, the fabulous blue ox, helped folks settle the great Northwest. 








BIRD OF WAR 


by Dick Huemer 


Old Abe was his name. He was born 
high in his nest in a pine tree above the 
roaring Flambeau River in Wisconsin. 
There he might have lived and died the 
wild life of an eagle but for an unusual 
accident. Year after year in the spring 
his parent eagles had returned to the 
same nest to raise their young. And year 
after year, eagle-fashion, they had added 
to and improved their nest—a stick 
here, some sod or roots there—so that 
the original kept getting taller and heav- 
ier. Finally, the very year it held Old 
Abe, it collapsed of its own weight and 
came crashing down to the ground. 

As luck would have it, a short while 
later an old Chippewa Indian hunter 
named Chief Sky came upon the fallen 
nest. A little eaglet lay stunned in the 
litter. He appeared to be about two 
weeks old and was still covered with a 
downy white coat of fuzz. Chief Sky 
looked him over carefully, with only one 
thought in mind. Would this interesting 
find be of any value to him in trade? 
When he had determined that the little 
bird was uninjured and that he seemed 
unusually docile, the Indian decided to 
keep him. 

Back in his tepee, Chief Sky fed him 
the sort of food he knew would make 
an eaglet thrive—mostly small chunks 
of fish from the nearby river. Soon his 
charge lost his soft coat and acquired a 
handsome covering of dark brown feath- 
ers. At the same time, Chief Sky noted 
with satisfaction that his little waif 
seemed to have lost all his natural fear 
of men. 

When Old Abe was about two months 
old and almost an adult in size, his value 
as a pet was plainly evident. So the 
Indian took him into the nearest settle- 
ment and traded him to a farmer for a 
bushel of corn. 

Now this farmer was a very patriotic 
man and in the little eagle he saw more 
than just an ordinary pet. To him this 
proud, handsome bird seemed the living 
image of the badge of the United States 
of America. A local volunteer regiment 
was being formed and since it was still 
without a mascot, the farmer thought it 
most fitting to present it with his war- 
like looking bird. 

The regiment accepted with enthusi- 
asm. With respect for their President 
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and Commander-in-Chief, Abraham 
Lincoln, the men decided to name their 
mascot “Old Abe.” Another honor was 
given him when the soldiers of the 8th 
elected him a member of their regi- 
mental color guard. They built a wooden 
shield on which they painted the stars 
and stripes. This they fastened on top 
of a long pole and then they tethered 
Old Abe ‘to it with a long leather leash. 
This was to be his perch and his battle 
station. It was to be carried between the 
national flag on one side and the blue 
regimental banner on the other. 

When the training period was over, 
the regiment was sent South to join its 
brigade and the main army which was 
then advancing down the Mississippi. 
And with the regiment went Old Abe. 
From the Colonel down to the drummer 
boy, they were very proud of their mas- 
cot. In all the Army, no other outfit 
owned a genuine American Eagle. 

The other regiments in the brigade 
to which the 8th was to be attached 
were seasoned veterans. When the 8th 
marched into camp, the usual friendly 
insults were hurled at the green troops 
and when the veterans saw Old Abe 
riding on his standard between the two 
flags, they could not contain their 
laughter. Not that they didn’t have 
mascots of their own. Each regiment 
had its share of dogs, cats, possums, 
even tame skunks, but these were never 
publicly exhibited or officially noticed. 

“Wait till the old man sees that 
chicken of your’n,” cried one of the old- 
timers in derision. 

Unfortunately, the remark was only 
too prophetic. The order came from the 
Brigadier General. “For good and suffi- 
cient reason,” if fighting developed Old 
Abe was to be sent back to the wagon 
train and was not to be carried to the 
battle line! And had it not been for an- 
other of the lucky accidents that seemed 
to shape his life, Old Abe might have 
remained just another unsung regi- 
mental mascot. 

It happened during the advance upon 
Corinth in one of those confusing moves 
made by contending armies in those 
days of slow communications. The Con- 
federates and Federals fell afoul of each 
other while both were on the march. The 
Union Army was caught in a bad posi- 


tion and the Confederates lost no time 
in launching an attack. There was time 
only to throw out a thin line to try and 
hold back the Southerners until the rest 
of the Union Army deployed. This thin 
line was made up of the brigade of which 
the 8th was a part. 

Old Abe was being carried on the arm 
of a sergeant when disaster struck and 
the regiment was ordered to change 
front and meet the attack. There was 
no time to send Old Abe to the wagon 
train even if, in the confusion, any one 
had been able to locate it. 

As the Confederates charged, one of 
their batteries, at close range, began.to 
throw shells into the Blue troops with 
deadly accuracy. Plainly the Union line 
was outnumbered and outmaneuvered. 
The two veteran regiments on either 
side of the untried 8th seemed to be 
faltering. 

For a while, the issue hung in the bal- 
ance. Then, as the Southerners pressed 
their charge, both of the shaken regi- 
ments began to drift to the rear. 

It was then that the fighting men of 
the 8th became aware of something 
other than the battle. Above the roar of 
shells and the shrill noise of the rebel 
yells came a sharp, insistent cry. It was 
almost like the laughter of a maniac. 
Each man, as he could, turned towards 
the sound. There, where their colors still 
stood firm, they saw a stirring sight. 
High above the gaudy flags, flying at 
the very limits of his tether, Old Abe 
soared above the battle smoke. 

And while he circled, his voice 
screamed defiance of the foe. “Ca! Ca! 
Ca!” He seemed to be the very incarna- 
tion of war, the awful power and maj- 
esty of his country’s might. Every beat 
of his powerful wings proclaimed con- 
fidence and unconquerability. “Ca! 
Ca! Ca!” 

A cheer burst from the men of the 
8th and they threw themselves fiercely 
upon the advancing enemy. And with 
them, into the fire and smoke, went Old 
Abe, screaming his battle cry. Inspired 
by the courage of the 8th, the other 
regiments rallied and joined the charge, 
driving the attackers from the field. 

After the fight, the men of the regi- 
ment’s color guard were ordered to re- 
port to headquarters. They received the 
order with misgivings. Taking Old Abe 
into battle had been a breach of military 
orders. What would their punishment 
be? They could even be ordered to give 
up their mascot. 
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When the men entered the general’s 
tent, they saw their own colonel already 
there and feared the worst. Nor did the 
Brigadier’s first words offer any hope. 

“Your Colonel and I have agreed that 
this mascot of yours, Old Abe, should be 
relieved of duty with your regiment.” 

Then his stern bearded face relaxed 
as he noted the woebegone looks of 
the men. 

“However,” he continued, “the other 
regiments of this brigade have put in 
a request. They would like Old Abe in- 
stalled as mascot of the entire brigade.” 

At the news, the men of the 8th sent 
up a cheer heard all over the camp. 
From then on until the end of the war, 
the unit was known up and down the 
fighting lines as “The Eagle Brigade.” 
Through sixty engagements Old Abe 
screamed his defiant cries and made 
the Eagle Brigade so respected by the 
enemy that one of their generals was 
said to have remarked that he would 
rather capture Old Abe than an entire 
army corps! 

It was a great tribute from a gallant 
foe to Old Abe, bird of war. 








GOOFY, OLYMPIC CHAMP... by Ted Sears 


Pictured above is the famous all-round athlete GOOFY, 
who, in the interest of sports, has turned back the pages 
of time 3,000 years. Here he demonstrates the form and 
costume of an early Greek runner carrying the historic 
torch to dedicate the opening of the original Olympic 
Games. 

In November, these traditional contests will take 
place in Melbourne, Australia, where the leading ath- 
letes of the world will compete. 

Head and shoulders above his rivals is our own 
Goofy, who excels in practically every event in the 
books—except the ladies’ relay race, of course. Goofy’s 
uncanny ability to run faster, leap higher and throw 
farther during the Olympic trials has made him a real 
favorite. 

Study his poise and grace as he clears the bar to 
attain a new mark in the pole vault. His effortless abil- 
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ity to soar to these giddy heights would surely have 
made Sir Isaac Newton change some of his opinions 
about gravity. 

Goofy’s skill in the javelin throw marks another of 
the numerous events he has mastered. Used as a deadly 
weapon in ancient times, the javelin, under his expert 
control, becomes a symbol of streamlined beauty. 

Again, we see Goofy breaking all records for the 
hammer-throw. Not really a hammer at all, but a heavy 
ball of lead. Perfect timing is necessary in the swinging 
of this weight. The most important detail is in knowing 
when to let go! 

And so, as Goofy departs for the Olympic Games in 
Australia, we who remain at home will scan the news 
reports daily, hope high in our hearts; confident that 
our modest champ will return in triumph, his noble 
brow heaped high with the laurel wreaths of victory. 











Strength and agility are necessary 
qualities for a hammer-thrower. A sense 
of direction also helps, and shows the 
athlete's friendly consideration for the 
spectators in the grandstand. 


Throwing the javelin is an art that re- 
quires balance, coordination and a 
knowledge of the trajectory of an air- 
borne object. It also requires a javelin. 











Poetry in motion... the flight of a bird. 











A leprechaun (pronounced le-pre-kawn) is an Irish 
fairy who looks like a tiny man. Some folks say every 
leprechaun has a pot of gold buried in a secret place, 
and if you catch a leprechaun you can make 

him tell where his treasure is hidden. Maybe so, 

but did you ever meet a leprechaun? 
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the Leprechaun 
with the flute 


Words and Music by Tom Adair and Sid Miller 


Who is the boy, who spreads all the joy, 
And hits Mister Trouble in the snoot? 

He’s too much for words; he charms all the birds, 
The leprechaun with the flute. 


Who is the lad, who makes people glad 
When he has a melody to toot? 

He’s known ev’rywhere from Cork to Kildare, 
The leprechaun with the flute. 


When he finds a tree where the fruit won’t grow, 
It’s a wonderful sight to see 

With a single toot of his flute he’ll blow 
The apples onto the tree. 


If you're inclined to be low in mind 
Put on your shamrock colored suit. 

Come dance a jig, a fine Irish jig 
With the leprechaun with the flute. 


Who is the boy, who spreads all the joy, 
And hits Mister Trouble in the snoot? 

Who brought a smile to old Erin’s isle? 
The leprechaun with the flute. 


Copyright ©1956 by Walt Disney Music Company 
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As shown on 
Walt Disney’s TV Show, 
“Mickey Mouse Club‘ 


PUT YOUR VERY OWN NAME ON AN 


MOUSEKETEER POLO SHIRT! 


Can you imagine anything more exciting than a Personalized Mouseketeer 
Polo Shirt? It’s so easy to have one, too! Because in every package containing a beautiful 
Mouseketeer Polo Shirt by Shirtees, there’s an envelope with a multiple alphabet 
card. All you do is pick out the letters which spell your name and have Mother 
iron them on the front of your shirt! 
These official Mouseketeer Polo Shirts—with your own permanent name 
on the front and the official club emblem on the back—are simply super! 
Mother will think they‘re super, too, when she learns they’re made of the 
finest two-ply combed mercerized “Durene” yarn (White Only). They are 
completely machine washable, and unconditionally guaranteed. 
Available at your favorite department or chain store. Fill in the handy: 
coupon below and we will arrange to have your shirt forwarded to you. 


ee 
SHIRTEES, INC. EMPIRE STATE BLDG., N.Y.C. 
Gentlemen: Enclosed you will find $2.00 for each 
of my Personalized Mouseketeer Polo Shirts. 








Tl have circled my size below. 
Sommer sve 3 4 6 88 WW oR 
1 IFCHEST IS 22 23 «25 (26%) 28-29% 
INC. a TOTAL 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG., SUITE 5115, NEW YORK 1, NY. Name 
Address. = 





@Walt Disney Productions 





City. Tone__State. 








DONALD DUCK HAT 


The hat you'll see the Wiouseketeers wearing on IV 


Only $1.00 at your favorite 
department or retail store. 
Be among the first in your 
gang to have one. 






Squeeze Donald’s Beak 
and hear his famous squawk. 
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